Hillquit

Democracy. He was also a trustee of the Rand
School, a socialist educational and propaganda
institution set up in 1905. In 1932 he ran for
public office for the last time, as the Socialist
party's candidate for mayor of New York. Once
again he was defeated, polling one quarter of
a million votes. The next year he died of the
tuberculosis he had long been fighting. He was
survived by his wife, Vera Levene, whom he
married Dec. 31, 1893, a daughter, Nina, and
a son, Laurence.

Hillquit more nearly than any other one man
represented typical American socialist thought,
and with reason, since he had been one of the
two or three men most influential in molding it.
He was less of a symbol to American socialists
than other men have been, but it was largely
his patient, thorough groundwork that estab-
lished Socialist party policies. He was both a
theoretician and a practical politician, concerned
always to adapt abstract socialist doctrine to the
demands of the native American situation. He
was semi-official party spokesman and author
of numerous books and pamphlets on socialist
theory and history. His reasonableness made
it difficult for his right-wing enemies to con-
vince the people that his socialism meant murder
and pillage, but easier for the left-wingers to
accuse him of conspiring with the capitalists
to betray the workers. But Hillquit, in fact,
fought the laissez-faire piecemeal reform of
Samuel Gompers almost as energetically as the
extremist doctrines of the Socialist Labor party,
the Industrial Workers of the World, and
the Communist party.

He represented American socialism at inter-
national conferences from the Congress in Am-
sterdam in 1904 to the Vienna Congress in
1931. "He enjoyed an international reputation
on a level with the esteem bestowed on such
leaders as Juares, Bebel, and Edward Bern-
stein" (New York Times, post). Among his
publications were History of Socialism in the
United States (1903, 5th ed., 1910) ; Socialism
in Theory and Practice (1909) ; Socialism Sum-
med Up (1912) ; Socialism, Promise or Menace
(1914), with J. A. Ryan; From Marx to Lenin
(1921) ; Loose Leaves from a Busy Life (1934),
an autobiography.

[In addition to the autobiog., see H. W. Laidler, Am.
Socialism (1937) and Socialism in Thought and Action
(1920) ; Lillian Symes and Travers Clement, Rebel
America (1934); JV. Y. County Lawyers' Asso. Year
Book, 1934; Asso. of the Bar of the City of N. Y.: Year
Book, 1934; Universal Jewish Encyc.t vol. V (1941) ;
Who's Who in America, 1906-07 to 1932-33; N, Y.
Times, Oct. 9, 1933-3             ,, ,
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Hills

HILLS, ELIJAH CLARENCE (July
i86/-Apr. 21, 1932), philologist, educator, was*1
born at Arlington, 111., the elder of the two sons
of Elijah Justin and Mary Eleanor (Larkin)
Hills. He was a descendant of William Hills,
who emigrated to America in 1632, lived in
Roxbury, Mass., and thereafter, probably in
1635, settled in Hartford, Conn. From the Bing-
ham School in North Carolina, Elijah proceeded
to Cornell University and there obtained the
degree of A.B. in 1892. During the following
year he was a fellow in Romance languages at
Cornell. Continuing his advanced studies in the
Romance field, he spent the year 1893-94 at the
University of Paris. In 1906 the University of
Colorado conferred upon him the degree of
Ph.D. He married Metta Vergil Strough of
Clayton, N. Y., on June 22,1898. Four children
were born to them: Elijah Justin, George
Strough, Clarence Ballard, and Ruth.

As a result of an accident, he suffered the
puncture of a lung during his stay at Paris.
For some years thereafter he was menaced by
tuberculosis and was obliged to reside in regions
with a favorable climate. Joining the staff of
Rollins College in Florida, as professor of mod-
ern languages, he held that post from 1896 to
1901, acting also as president for a brief period.
Accepting a call to Colorado College, he oc-
cupied its chair of Romance languages from
1902 to 1918, but in the last two years of this
term of service he secured a leave of absence,
in the course of which he was for a while li-
brarian of the Hispanic Society of America and
later the director of the modern language de-
partment of the publishing house of D. C. Heath
& Company in its offices at New York. The
lure of university teaching was too strong for
him to resist, however, and in 1918 he acceded
to an invitation from Indiana University to
become its professor of Romance languages and
head of its Romance department; but he did not
sever entirely his active connection with Heath
& Company, remaining throughout the rest of
his life the firm's consultant for its publications
in modern languages. When he had been four
years at Indiana University, he received a call
in 1922 to a professorship of Spanish at the
University of California, and this chair he ex-
changed in 1924 for one of Romance philology.

When, in 1900, at the instance of Gen. Leonard
Wood, some two thousand teachers were brought
from Cuba to the Summer School at Harvard
University, he was appointed by its Corporation
to direct a large part of the instruction given,
to them. In accordance with a system of ex-
cbange whkh prevailed for a certain
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